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Introductlcn 


There  Is  ample  support  for  the  premise  that  leadership  and  personal  popularity  art  net 
synonymous  in  task-^oriented  groups  (Gibb»  1950).  On  the  other  beuidi  the  two  concepts  need 
not  be  divorced  from  one  another.  Host  of  the  literature  on  this  matter  suggeets  either  a 
negligible  or  moderately  positive  relationship  between  leadership  and  p<^'\larity.  8uch 
independence  or  lack  of  imperfect  correlation  simply  indicates  that  within  ai^  given  group  it 
is  possible  have  both  popular  and  unpopular  leaders.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  differences  between  these  two  qualities  of  leaders. 

Leader  behavior  in  general  can  probably  be  accounted  for  in  most  groig>s  by  the  four 
dimensions  derived  in  factor  analysis  by  Kalpin  and  Winer  (1962).  These  dimensions  are 
initiating  structure,  production  emphasis,  consideration,  and  social  awareness.  Since,  as 
Slater  (1955)  inplied,  the  best  leader  is  one  capable  of  fulfilling  both  the  task  and  social- 
emotional  needs  of  the  groi^,  a  general  hypothesis  night  be  that  the  popular  and  unpopular 
leader  are  primarily  different  on  the  basis  of  their  behavior  in  the  social  emotional  naeda 
area.  The  popular  leader  would  presumably  be  more  considerste  and  conscious  of  his  relation¬ 
ships  and  their  effects  upon  other  groi^  members. 

In  an  earlier  study  of  men  who  worked  and  lived  together  in  small  Antarctic  research 
sti  tions  (Nelson,  1964),  popular  and  unpopular  leaders  ware  coi^>arably  more  aggreeaive,  self- 
confident,  and  task-motive  ted  than  non-leaders  from  the  same  groups.  Popular  leedere,  however, 
showed  significantly  mor^.  ^lOtional  control,  flexibility,  end  interest  in  group  mmdhirrihip  then 
did  the  unpopular  leaders.  The  results,  then,  twre  consistent  with  the  notion  that  difteen- 
tiation  of  popular  from  unpopular  leadership  lies  primarily  in  behavior  of  a  oocial  emotional 
orientation.  The  purpose  of  the  present  study  to  follow-up  the  previous  findings  eenceming 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  popular  and  unpopidar  laadera  in  small  groupa. 

Attention  is  not  given  to  the  n<m-lesder  group  in  this  study*  Three  hypotheeee  were  established. 

Hypothesis  1.  Popular  and  unpopular  leaders  are  not  different  Am  one  snother  on 
characteristics  denoting  individual  prominsoes. 

hypothesis  II.  Popular  and  unpopular  leaders  are  not  different  from  one  enotlmr  on 
characteristics  denoting  task-motivation* 

l^pothesis  III.  Popular  laadars  have  a  more  positive  eoeial-emotional  orientetlon  them 
unpopular  leaders  as  evidenced  through  greater  .  ilf-eontrol,  fleKibllity,  and  concern  for  group 
relations  and  hanmniy. 


Hethed 

Subj^ts.  The  St  for  the  present  study  ^^re  edleeted,  ms  dieemtetd  in  the  fbUomiiig 
sect  ion,  iTom  a  total  of  alxty-aeven  msn  each  of  idiom  hid  worked  mmi  lived  tor  twelve  contin¬ 
uous  months  at  one  of  three  wisll  research  atationa  in  the  Aetarotie*  the  itation  groups 
ranged  in  size  from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  men  with  spproKlmnt^  half  of  the  mtn  being  Nivy 
enlisted  personnel  and  the  other  half  being  civilian  research  personnel*  the  farmer  group  of 
men  were  of  a  high  school  educational  level  and  median  age  of  twenty  tour;  the  latter  gi  jp 
were  of  a  college  educational  level  end  e  median  age  of  twenty  three* 

Procedures.  At  the  end  of  the  iMerctic  year,  two  ai^ervieore  at  aadi  station  imdf 
pendently  evaluated  all  non  from  thou*  station  on  the  ebesocterietice  of  loi^erekip,  ISkability 
by  group  mesbers,  adaptability,  emotional  control,  aceaptamee  of  authority,  aalf-^onftdaoot, 
aggressiveness,  achlevecient  motivation,  induatriooeneaa,  and  motivation  to  bo  a  pttt  of  the 
group.  In  addition,  the  station  menhera  evaluated  one  another  through  poor  no^netiooi  on 
personal  compatibility,  v*ork  efforts,  and  interaet  in  maintaining  group  harmouy 

o-  Experimental  groups.  The  popular  and  unpopular  leader  groups  were  derived  from  tho 
supervisors^  averaged  ratings  on  the  leadership  and  likability  scalta*  Iho  leadardhip  scale 
referred  to  the  relative  frequency  with  idlieh  an  individual  tended  to  load  or  follow;  the 
likability  scale  referred  to  the  individual's  popularity  anong  group  mauhora  (as  perc^vei 
by  the  ^upervi8ors) .  Within  each  of  the  three  station  groups  from  which  evaluations  wmre 
obtained,  group  members  were  dichotomised  as  close  to  the  Mdian  as  possible  on  both  tho 
avf>rnge(]  leadership  and  likability  scales.  After  pooling  the  popular  and  ix^opular  lasdert 
and  non*leaders  from  the  three  station  groups,  a  iterate  positive  correlation  (r^  »  .SI, 

N  67)  vi«6  obtained  between  leaderahip  and  popularity.  The  final  samples  of  leaoera  eon* 
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sitttd  of  tventy-one  (n  -  21)  popular  loadara  and  fdiartatn  (n  »  14)  uBpopaiar  loatara* 

To  evaluate  the  validity  of  the  auperviaora'  ratingai  the  total  aai^a  of  leadera  waa  eoa* 
pared  with  the  redlining  non-leaders  on  ftrequeneiea  with  which  group  mwmww  ^ndleated  that  thgy 
had  gone  to  auch  pereona  for  advice  during  the  year.  These  data  has  been  obtiined  firoa  an 
occupational  description  questionnaire  coaplettd  by  all  aen.  Applying  a  square  root  trana- 
forastion  to  the  advice  noainee  data  and  using  the  Student  t  teat  for  nean  differeneeai  the  per- 
iiona  Judged  as  leaders  by  the  supervisors  were  consulted  wore  frequently  (p  <  *01)  than  ware  the 
non-loMlere.  In  tens  of  popularity,  the  aen  Judged  by  siq'ervisors  to  be  popular  leadera  had 
significantly  (p  <  .01)  higher  socioaetric  scores  than  the  uiqKq»ular  leadm  on  peer  noainations 
of  persona]  coapatibility. 

b.  Behyior  aeaaures.  The  behavior  trait  ratings  given  each  aan  by  the  two  station  siq»sr- 
visora  were  #irst  averaged  and  ^hen  converted  irithin  statimi  to  standardised  T-scores  (Mean  =  S0» 
8D  =  10).  The  aeasure  of  individual  proainence  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  standard  scores  for 
aggresaivenees  and  self-  confidence.  The  aeasure  of  ta^-aotivation  was  derived  by  averaging  the 
standard  scores  for  schieveaent  activation  and  industr iouaness .  fRe  aeasure  of  social-aiotiooal 
orientation  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  standard  scores  for  eaotional  control,  adaptability, 
acceptance  of  authority,  and  aotivati<Hi  to  be  a  part  of  the  groiq>.  In  addition  to  the  aeaaures 
derived  from  supervisor  ratings,  aeasures  of  task-aotivation  and  socia] -eaotional  orientation 
were  also  obtained  froa  siailarly  standardised  scores  based  iq>on  peer  noainations  of  work  effort 
and  interest  in  aalntaining  group  haraony:,  respectively. 


Results 

The  data  in  Table  1  suaaarise  the  coaparisons  of  p<^ular  and  urq>opular  leaders  on  three 
ngjor  ulaensions  of  behavior.  The  Student  t  test  for  neon  differences  %ias  eaployed  in  each 
analysis  and  the  h%  level  of  confidence  was**used  throughout. 

Table  1 

A  Coapiuri  m  of  Popular  and  Oapooular  Leaders  on  Behavior  Characteristics 

Popular  Leaders  Unpopular  Leaders 


Behavior  Characteristics 

nssi 

8.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

P 

Supervisor  ratings  of  individual  prominence 

54.76 

7.64 

53.57 

8.30 

n.s. 

Supervisor  ratings  of  taak-iMitivation 

55.43 

10.36 

50.39 

8.33 

n.s. 

Supervisor  ratings  of  social  emotional 
orientation 

54.31 

10.13 

46.64 

7.43 

<.02 

Peer  nominations  on  taek-motivation 

54.43 

9.31 

52.93 

9.48 

n.s. 

Peer  nominations  on  social  emotional 
orientatic^ 

57.52 

7.67 

46.71 

7.06 

<.01 

N  21  14 


Jpothesis  I.  The  hypothesis  of  no  difference  between  popular  and  unpopular  leaders  on 
Eristics  denoting  individual  prominence  was  supported.  Vhile  both  groups  of  leaders  were 
above  the  population  aeon  of  SO.  thm  was  no  si^ificant  difference  between  popular  and  unpop¬ 
ular  leaders.  A  two-tailed  test  of  significance  was  saployed. 

Hypothesis  II.  The  l^pothesis  of  no  difference  between  popular  and  unpopular  leaders  on 
charset ttistics  denoting  task-sMtivation  was  supported.  On  neither  the  supervisor  nor  peer 
derived  aeasure  of  tssk-aotivation  was  there  a  significant  difference  beti4en  popular  mad  ua^- 
lar  leaders,  although  the  p<^ular  leaders  were  Judged  by  supervisors  to  be  slightly  (p  <  .20} 
more  task-motivated  than  the  unpopular  leaders.  A  two-tsiled  test  was  again  eaployed. 

H^othesis  III.  The  l^pothesis  concerning  differences  between  popular  and  uiq>opular  leaders 
in  social-enoUonai  orientations  was  supported.  On  the  basis  of  supervisor  ratings,  popular 
leaders  were  more  emotionally  controlled,  adaptable,  accepting  of  authority,  and  motivated  to  be 
a  part  of  the  group  (p  <  .02).  On  the  basis  of  peer  nominations,  popular  leaders  were  perceived 
as  being  more  Interested  than  unpopular  leaders  in  maintaining  group  harmony  (p  <  .01).  A  one- 
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tailed  teat  of  significance  mu  employed  In  testing  tbs  third  Ig^^cthaala. 


Dtacuaalon 

Leadership  is  a  social  process.  It  would  sees  therefore  tbatt  to  additloii  to  todlwHMlT 
assertiveness  and  concern  for  getting  the  Job  done  In  a  taak-*oriented  gro»»  an  effisetive  leoisr 
should  be  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  group  ■ead>ers  and  to  the  effects  or  bis  mm  bdMVler 
upon  thee.  The  results  of  the  present  stu^y  airport  the  contention  tbst  a  leader's  popularity 
is  to  a  great  extent  function  of  hla  aoclal*snotional  orlantatlooa  within  tbo  group* 

In  recent  yeers,  Increeelng  enpbeala  bae  been  pieced  ti^on  the  prohlen  of  cliriQ^tog  leader  ■ 
ship  crltcrls.  Bsss  (1960)  hss  analytically  differentiated  att—yed  itm  eocceeefy  fra 
etfe^lve  leadership.  In  another  writing*  Fiedler  (1961)  etreeeed  toe  loportanee  of  dlfferon* 
t let Ing  effective  from  ineffective  leederehlp  for  prediction  studios.  The  present  thesis*  to 
keeping  with  the  contributions  of  Bees  and  Fiedler*  Is  that  sore  attention  night  also  bs  glvon 
to  differentiating  popular  iron  unpopular  leaders  In  snail  taak--arlantad  groups.  Bass's 
effective  leadership  concept  perliaps  (^yntheslsee  the  groi^  schievsnant  ^snsnts  of  Flodlsr'e 
effective  leadership  and  the  soclal-enotioral  orientations  of  tbo  proasntly  cltsd  popular 
leadership • 

Further  study  needs  to  be  nade  of  the  differences  bctwean  popular  and  laopopular  laadara  to 
terns  of  their  effect  upon  group  achievcnent.  As  for  the  Indivi^isl  loader's  own  protectlvltyt 
the  present  results  suggest  no  leas  task  effectlvensas  from  the  popular  lasdar  **  If  anything* 
Bore.  Sone  concern  frequently  exists  %iithin  fomal  organisations  about  tbo  social  dlataneo 
between  leaders  and  oth^  group  nesbrra.  It  would  aoan*  hciwevar*  that  popularity  to  tha  aoclo* 
telic  sense  of  conpatibllity  does  not  violate  the  requirsnsnt  that  a  leadW  be  ii^partlalJy 
related  to  his  men.  The  close  confinenent  of  Antarctic  station  living  doaa  of  couroo  na^iiy 
the  importance  of  leading  through  a  continuous  awareness  and  concern  for  tbs  fsolinga  and 
problens  of  one's  followers.  Effective  leadership*  however  defined*  must  laeliide  secial^ 
emotional  qualities  as  well  as  task  interests  end  sbUitlss  In  such  s  setting.  Althougli  tbs 
present  data  represented  the  infomal  leadership  of  aauiXl  station  gro«ipa*  the  reeulta  are  fulte 
consistent  with  those  derived  in  an  esrllor  stu^  (Ntlaon*  1962)  cotieirning  the  foraally 
designated  leaders  (supervisors)  of  similar  groiM. 

In  conclusion*  the  clarification  of  loadsTMilp  eritarla  baa  defliiito  IqpUeationt  for 
prediction  of  leadership  behavior.  The  eonatructlon  of  loadsrahip  tasta  humi  vfon  tbo  conoipta 
of  dominance,  aelf*confidence*  aggrtaalvanaaa*  taaic  ability*  and  achievamant  metivation  fawiot 
be  expected  to  differentiate  nacaaaarlly  tbo  pcqnilar  firom  the  tf  opmlar  leader  —  or*  to  Baaa^s 
system,  effective  firom  attempted  or  suceoaaftil  Isadmhlp*  fha  onphmaia*  as  given  by 
Flelrhmen  (1957),  to  traits  rsflscting  considerttlom  as  wall  ss  to  thosa  rofloettog  a  potaotlal 
for  initiating  atructuro  and  ta^  mecaapliabnaiit  la  a  stop  to  tha  prepar  dlraotlom* 
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